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St. Paul’s Church, Burlingame, Lays Cornerstone 


On the afternoon of Sunday, June 27, 1926, the corner- 
stone of St. Paul’s Church, Burlingame, was laid by Bishop 
Parsons, assisted by Archdeacon Porter and Dean William 
A. Brewer, rector. 7 

The new church and parish plant will cost approximately 
$100,000. The church will be in the fifteenth century Gothic 
style, with a seating capacity of 500. 

Congratulations and best wishes are extended to Dean 
Brewer, the Vestry and congregation of St. Paul’s upon this 
splendid achievement. 
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Sona ‘Ohurchyard 
| Situated in Cypress Lawn Cemetery 
Consecrated by 
| the late Right Rev. William Ford Nichols 
| (Bishop of California) 
Jane 6th, 1893 
THE PERPETUAL CARE FUND 
Cypress Lawn Cemetery Association 
On June 1, 1924, amounted to $802,166.17 


VISIT “THE CATACOMBS” 


City Office, 995 Market Street, San Francisco 
Phone Satter 695 


Market St. 


“WE WELCOME YOU” 


Clinton Cafeterias 


136 O’Farrell St. 
NEAR SIXTH ORCHESTRAL NEAR POWELL 
725 Market St. 18 Powell St. 
NEAR THIRD NEAR MARKET 
Open 6:30 0 m to 8:00 Open 7:00 a toe 8:00 


Clinton Coffee Shop 


48 MARKET STREET m to 8200p m= SAN FRANCISCO 
OPP. S. P. BUILDING Sundays 10:00 p. m CALIFORNIA 


Sutter 


' SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Fireproof—European Plan 

. KEARNY AND SUTTER STREETS PHONE SUTTER 306¢@ 
San Francisco's modern, fireproof hotel, noted for its perfect 

service and popular prices. 


amd learn why it does a avery day in the 
month, 

t Management of George Warren Hooper | 
|) MRS. G. P. PRECHTEL, President H. S. MeCURDY, Secretary i 


CHRIS. S. MATHIESON, Vice-President and Manager 


Golden Gate Undertaking 


Company 


1550 California Street 


' Between Polk and Larkin 
Telephone Graystone 658 


CALIFORNIA CREMATORIUM 
CALIFORNIA COLUMBARIUM 


4489-44909 Picdmont Avenuc 
Oakland, California 


Picdmont Avenuc Gar (Gemciey 


branch) stops at our door T 
TELEPHONE PIEDMONT 124 
“The buildings have the charm of an old S panish Mission.” 
Time and expense are saved by requesting undertakers 
to send cremation funerals directly to us. We meet 
any boat or train in the San Francisco Bay District. 


Booklets and information on request. 
__Reference, any East Bay Clergyman. 


R. GEISSLER, Inc. 
56 West 8th Street, New York City 
STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH 
BRASS WORK 
MARBLE WORK 
—— MEMORIALS FOR THE CHURCH AND CEMETERY 


FURNITURE 
EMBROIDERIES, FABRICS 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 
CASSOCKS, SURPLICES, STOLES 
EMBROIDERIES 
| SILKS, CLOTHS, FRINGES 
AL SUITS 
TS, RABATS, COLLARS 


COx SONS & VINING 
| 131-133 EAST 23rd ST., NEW YORK 


Church F 
IN GOLD, SILVER AND BRASS 
Church and Chancel Furniture 
Write for Catalog—for Episcopal Churches 


W. & E. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
308 Third Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MENEELY 


BELL CO. 
TROY, NY. 
220BROADWAY, NY. CITY 


FRENCH RANGES 
| ESTATE GAS RANGES 


839-841 MISSON STREST SAN FRANCISCO 
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JOHN G. ILS & CO. 


Telephone Weat 5535 Jebbing Promptly Attended te 


BOVYER & SONS 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS 
2516-2518 Califernia Street SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Philosophical and Psychological Background oi 
Christian Healing 
By Rr. Rev. Epwarp L. Parsons, D. D., Bishop of California 
(A paper read at the Clerical Seminar) 


I take three problems as being the major philosophical 
and psychological problems raised by Christian healing. The 
first is the problem of suffering in one of its forms. The 
second is the problem of what I will call the reality of God's 
action in the world of material things. The third is the 
method of God’s action, the properly psychological problem. 

There is an old story that when some one said to Hegel 
that in his philosophy he had taken a position which did 
not square with the facts, the philosopher replied: “So much 
the worse for the facts.” It is just at that point that the 
whole tendency of modern philosophy and modern theology 
as well takes issue with the older methods. Very few of the 
older school of philosophers or psychologists would go 
boldly with Hegel, but vast numbers of theories were built 


upon insufficient data and the requirements of logic and ~ 


dialectic made the requirements of the facts and experience 
seem of slight importance. Plato’s “Republic” is one of the 
greatest books ever written but his ideal state could not 
exist, not because it is not logically adequate but because it 
ignores so many facts of experience. The older philosophers 
and theologians discussed the incarnation and the person 
of our Lord as if definitions of these matters were reached 
by starting from what was believed to be more solid ground 
in our knowledge of God. The newer philosopher-theologian 
attempts to know what God is by starting from what is really 
solider and more Christian ground in the experience of our 
Lord’s life and person, If the gospel states that in a certain 
place He could do no mighty works because of their un- 
belief, the older theology regarded it as a “facon de parler.” 
The newer theology says that it is one of the facts on which 
so big a matter as the theory of the incarnation or so little 
«a matter as the theory of Christian healing must be built up. 
One does not need to be a pragmatist or a neo-realist or in- 
deed to have any tag to his philosophy to see that that 
method is eminently fruitful and the only sound one. For 
it is because your “a priori” and logical theories don’t fit the 
facts that they break down, This method is particularly 
fruitful when we come to so complicated and thorny a 
problem as that of suffering. 


From the facts of experience one sees at once that physi- 
cal death is a perfectly normal thing. The idea that man 
would have lived indefinitely on the earth if he had not 
through sin brought death upon himself is purely theo- 
logical. All physical organisms like the human body tend to 
run a definite course and then die. Men fight against death 
but it is not against death which comes either at the end of 
a well-rounded career nor death which comes in a noble 
cause. They fight against premature death and they fight 
against the suffering which so commonly accompanies death 
but they do not regard death as an evil. It is only some kinds 
of death, 


The case is quite different when it comes to suffering, 
except again where undergone for a high cause. Men often 
regard it as inevitable. That is one of our problems; but 
they do not instinctively regard it as normal and they are 
right, are they not? When one has eliminated from the 
causes of sickness all that springs from individual sin and 
ignorance and maladjustment, when one has then moved on 
and eliminated all those sources of disease which lie in our 
bad social system and the iniquities of the environment—all 
the santary maladjustments, all the nerve-destroyng condi- 
tions of life in a modern city—when one has then waited 
until sufficient generations have elapsed to cleanse measur- 
ably the stream of inheritance (and we must remember that 
the widespread belief in the rigidity of inheritance is by no 
means established or unquestioned), when we have accom- 
plished all these steps by growing knowledge and control of 
extra individual and social causes of disease, such as the 
mosquito, when we have moved on towards the end of this 
process if that were possible, we would discover, I think, 
that the normal life would have very little of what we know 
as sickness or the suffering due to sickness. Every man nor- 
mally fights physical disease. No man willingly accepts it. 
No man courts it unless he feels that some great end is to be 
attained. He regards it as one of the impediments to a full 
and free life. 

This struggle against sickness is one of the outstanding 
features of all human history. Man has everywhere believed 
that he ought not to be sick. He has chafed under the limita- 
tions and by every conceivable method has sought to win 
freedom. 

But equally conspicuous in human history, if somewhat 
later in its appearance, is man’s discovery that pain and 
suffering have values which sometimes are so great as to 
make the limitations seem as nothing. This again is not 
theory. When Job cries out, “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him” he means that there comes a spiritual illumina- 
tion in the midst of agony which is so precious that it can 
not be let go. Alexis Stein could not have courted the tuber- 
culosis which sent him West to die. He could only have 
struggled against it as he did; but having failed in the strug- 
gle he wins an accession of insight which he would not 
have surrendered for all the health in the world. The zest 
of victory and the joy of deeper understanding accompany 
the heroic meeting of disaster and suffering: No one who 
lived through the earthquake and fire of 1906 would do 
other than build against a repetition of it and pray that it 
might never happen again; but no one who really lived and 
worked and conquered through it would ever surrender the 
experience. It is the greatest paradox of life. The hated 
becomes the adored. The evil is turned into good. It is a 
fact of experience, this double aspect of sickness and suffer- 
ing, and when in the old prayers it is suggested that sickness 
is sent for our benefit it is not the sentiment that the benefit 
may flow from it with which we should quarrel. It is the 
implication that we should lie down under the affliction. 

One more fact about sickness I have alluded to, but it is 
of utmost importance in this whole healing matter. Sickness 
is only partially an individual affair. The little blind girl 
who just went down the street suffers for her father’s sin. 
The tuberculosis child over at Arequipa is the product of 
social conditions. The smallpox sufferers in Los Angeles to- 
day are largely the helpless victims of ignorant sectaries. 
Into every one of us is wrought the stupidity, the sin and 
the ignorance of utold generations in the past and innumer- 
able hosts in the present. 

Now I have said that the first problem which we have to 
deal with is in one of its forms that of suffering. We find 
men fighting against suffering and we find them profiting by 
it. We find men so elevated by the operation of pain in their 
own lives that they would not for one moment lose what it 
gives them. As St. Francis so gladly witnessed, the real joy 
comes when the suffering is most extreme. And we find them 
on the other hand creating a vast social machinery and a 
profession which attracts the noblest minds in order to get 
rid of this thing. 

What explanation can we give of this or how will phi- 
losophy deal with it? Any kind of philosophy which recog- 
nizes the spiritual basis of life—idealism in its various forms, 
spiritualism, even pragmatism of the better kind, will give us 


(Continued on page 12) 
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We live in a very busy world. In America 
Summer we have become so absorbed by the passion 
Ramblings to make all count that the value of leisure, 
the necessity of real vacation and the enlarging 
power of change of scene have until recently held little 
place in the mind of the average man. Under the conditions 
of life up to a century ago leisure was, so it seems as we 
look upon it today, inescapable. Traveling was a leisurely, 
out-of-doors affair. Letters came only at intervals, news- 
papers were rare, magazines were rarer. Books were real 
treasures. People had time to think when they read. They 
expected to take time for worth-while things. Men were 
unhurried. It is so no longer. Railroad and telegraph hurled 
us into a world of hurry. Telephones, automobiles, radio, 
airplanes, have increased the pressure. Where our ancestors 
faced one, we face a score of problems. Where they had 
ene decision to make we have twenty—at least, so it seems. 
Where leisure was once miserable, today it has to be sought 
and planned for. 
' America is learning its lesson. The increase in golf and 
other sports, the opportunities which the automobile keeps 
before us, the improved living conditions and shorter hours 
of work, summer Saturday afternoons and the like, all tes- 
tify to an awakening understanding of forgotten needs of 
human nature. That is all to the good; but as I have said 
on this page more than once before, we forget that recrea- 
tion ought to extend to mind and soul as well as to body. 
The mind and soul may easily be starved. Golf and auto- 
mobiles and camping trips will not of themselves bring more 
than physical change and recreation. They are good but 
we need more. We need to restore mind and soul to the 
best tone. We need quiet and books. We need meditation 
and real worship. We need to slip off to quiet hillsides or 
rocky ledges by the ocean where no one will trouble us, and 
there, with a worth-while book to read, meditate and let 
our thoughts ripen in the atmosphere of unhurried leisure. 
“Ramblings” is a poor word to describe much of what we 
call “outings” or “vacations.” Rapid motoring, violent sport, 
organized traveling, strenuous mountaineering, bring change, 
but they can hardly recreate the tired spirit or nourish the 
starved soul. We need to “ramble” a little, to move in 
leisure, to read, to think, to ripen. God never hurries. 
Christ spent days and days in meditation. There is an 
atmosphere of large leisure in much of his teachings. We 
hurrying and strenuous American need to remember that. 


* 


’ Only a month or two before her recent lamented 
God’s Way death by accident, Mrs. Clapham, widow of the 
with Man ate Rev. H. H. Clapham, so long an honored 
presbyter of this Diocese, sent me a little book 
by Lily Dougall (her last book, I think) called “God’s Way 
with Man.” Miss Dougall had a penetrating mind and a 
noble spirit. For a generation she was a leader of religious 
thought in England. She had the same capacity which we 
find so vivid in Miss Royden of going to the heart of things, 
of being real, of seeing the sham of much that passes for 
religion, of linking common sense and high idealism in her 
teaching. In this small book she touches upon a number of 
difficulties which a good many of us find in traditional re- 
ligious thought. She touches upon them with such sympathy 
and understanding that one’s heart responds at once. The 
book is little in size but admirable as a suggester of things 
to think about as one “rambles” during the serious moments 
of vacation. 


7 Independence Day was this year of special in- 
The Sesqui- terest. It was not only the one hundred and 


centennial 


fiftieth anniversary of the signing of the 
| Declaration of Independence but the one hun- 
dredth of the death of Thomas Jefferson, its chief author 


and of John Adams, his bitter rival and close friend, who 
was also one of the committee which drafted the famous 
document. Such a conjunction of historic commemorations 
reflects the whole drama of American history. One’s mind 
runs back over it, lingers on the great moments, appraises 
the various and conflicting currents which have made its 
life, questions the ultimate significance of it all, and finally 
(being a Christian) rejoices to believe that it has counted 
for the good of all mankind. To contribute to the welfare of 
the world, to carry responsibility for making the world 
somewhat more like the Kingdom of God, that is the test 
which the Christian patriot must always bring to his coun- 
try’s action either in the past or in the future. No Christian 
(I mean no real Christian who believes more in the King- 
dom of God than he does in the kingdoms of this world) 
ever stops with his own country’s welfare or prosperity or 
security or peace. He always relates them to the welfare or 
prosperity or security or peace of the world. That is an es- 
sential thing for us Christians and Churchmen to remember. 
The very word “Catholic,” which we gladly claim, reminds 
us of it. The Church is not national except for convenience. 
The Church is universal, world-wide, humanity-limited only. 
So when we on Independence Day dedicate ourselves again 
to patriotic service and increased loyalty, let us make it a 
dedication to America only that America may best serve 
Asia and Europe, Africa and Australia and the lands which 
lie to the north and the south of us. We are the richest nation 
on earth today; we are the most powerful; we are among the 
most enlightened. It is the task of Christian patriots to try 
to make us likewise the most generous, the most tolerant, the 
most earnest in service of the world, the foremost to give 
justice and law and peace to mankind. 


And that leads me to call attention to a docu- 
Peace ment, part of which is printed in this issue, a 
Movements declaration made by a most significant confer- 

ence called recently in Chicago through the 
World Alliance for the Promotion of Internation] Friendship 
Through the Churches. One of the curses of the world peace 
efforts in America has been that men and women deeply at 
one in their linging for a warless world have fallen widely 
apart in their conception of the way to attain it. League 
of Nations, World Court, Outlawry of War, to name three 
“ways,” each calls up a group of earnest people whose advo- 
cacy of one method seems to exclude others. Disarmament, 
arbitration, regional agreements suggest other groups. But 
these groups have not worked together. The Alliance called a 
conference of leaders of the various important groups. They 
came to confer, to try to see what they had in common, to 
try to find means of throwing in their strength in some 
united way. The conference was eminently successful. Real 
results were reached. A declaration was issued which is of 
great importance to the Christian people of America as a 
guide to thinking on this question of paramount concern to 
the world. I hope every reader of this paper will read what 
these leaders of political and religious thought have said. 


Churchman’s Round Table 


At the meeting of the Churchmen’s Round Table held June 
16 at the Commercial Club the following members were pres- 
ent: F. A. Anderson, Theo F. Dredge, Alfred Auze, H. B. 
Clifton, Sidney M. Van Wyck, Jr.; J. G. Decatur, Victor J. 
Robertson, A. M. Becket, J. A. Neilson, George E. Robinson, 
C. K. Sutcliffe, C. M. Gunn, Dr. F. Prestige, E. Armstrong, 
Fred Foster and W. Taylor. 


Discussion of the evangelistic campaign of next year was 
continued and it was decided to get behind the effort and 
back it up heartily. The executive committee will hold 
periodical meetings with Archdeacon Noel Porter in order 
to further and support the work he is so energetically map- 
ping out for the advancement of the Church in the Diocese. 
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Notes From the Archdeacon’s Diary 


CHRIST CHURCH, SAUSALITO 


On the evening of the second Sunday in June a beautiful 
sanctuary lamp was dedicated at Christ Church, Sausalito. 
This was the gift of Mrs. Homer Wood in loving memory of 
her mother, Mrs. Mary Porter Kemble. 


The choir of St. Stephen’s Church, San Luis Obispo, re- 
cently visited St. John’s Church, Paso Robles, and sang Gou- 
nod’s “Redemption.” The church was crowded and this visit 
will help to bind the two churches in closer bonds of fellow- 
ship. 

A number of laymen representing our San Francisco 
churches met with the Archdeacon at luncheon the other 
day and talked over plans for a fellowship dinner for the 
churchmen of San Francisco. This dinner will take place at 
All Saints’ Church, Waller street, on Thursday evening, 
August 26. H. P. Noland of the Incarnation is chairman 
of arrangements. 

The Rev. John Tamazaki, Japanese priest from Los Ange- 
les, visited San Francisco last month at the invitation of our 
Christ Japanese Mission Board and conferred regarding 
plans for greater efficiency in reaching the members of our 
Japanese colony. 


Lay-readers of the Diocese are helping in giving regular 
services at St. Andrew’s, Ben Lomond, and St. Paul’s, Walnut 
Creek. 


The clergy of Marin County recently spent a day together 
with the Archdeacon at Inverness and talked over prospects 
for Church extension in this section of the Diocese. 


Many letters have been received testifying to the inspira- 
tion derived from “listening-in” to the Cathedral vesper 
services, radiocast on the first and third Sunday afternoons 
at 4:00 ‘o'clock. 

The cornerstone of the new building for our Home for 
the Aged in San Francisco was laid with appropriate cere- 
monies on Tuesday, June 15. Bishop Parsons officiated. The 
building has been made possible through the generous bene- 
faction of Mrs. E. E. Williams. 


The Lord Bishop of London is planning to visit San Fran- 
cisco from November 1 to November 13. A special mass 
meeting in the Cathedral will be planned to give an oppor- 
tunity to our Church people to hear this distinguished 
prelate. 

The largest class in the history of St. Luke’s Hospital, San 
Francisco, graduated on Friday, June 25. Bishop Parsons 
and Miss Ashe were the principal speakers. 

The clergy of the Monterey Bay region met at luncheon the 
other day with Dean Brewer and the Archdeacon and talked 


over plans for furthering the Church’s work in the coastal 


‘section from Santa Cruz to Carmel. 


More than one hundred people journeyed to Drakes Bay 
for the special service held under the auspices of, Church- 
men of Marin County. An account of the pilgrimage will 
appear in next month’s issue. 


The cornerstone of the new St. Paul’s Church, Burlingame, 
was laid on Sunday afternoon, June 27. A number of the 
clergy were present and Dean Brewer, the rector, is to be 
congratulated for his fine achievement. 


The Churchmen’s Round Table meets the third Wednesday 
of each month for luncheon at 12:15 o’clock in the Com- 
mercial Club, San Francisco. Visiting Churchmen from out- 
of-town parishes and missions are cordially invited. 


The Summer Vacation Conference to be held at Asilomar, 
July 17 to 24, promises to be largely attended. If you haven’t 
registered, do so without delay. Do your part to see that 
every parish and mission is represented. 


Aftermath of the Dedication of the Wayside Cross 
By C. L. T. 


The dedication of the Wayside Cross has become a 
pleasant memory. Church people from towns and cities met 
with those in the remote rural districts and new friendships 
were formed, thus bringing the ends of the Diocese nearer 
to its heart. 

A Roman Catholic priest called upon one of the members 
of Christ Church, Parkfield, to say that “The Bishop said the 
Wayside Cross was for us all, so today I stopped there and 
said my prayers. It was a blessed moment. I can not give 
much, but here’s a dollar; I want to feel that I have a part 
in it.” 

One of the old, pioneer Catholic priests of this country 
met one of the chapel vestrymen and said that he was very 
sorry he had no way to get to the dedication service or he 
would have been there to partake of the joy of the occasion. 
“I would like to see it.” The vestryman offered to. take him 
up to the cross right then. The invitation was accepted and 
on seeing the cross the aged priest showed unmistakable 
signs of deep appreciation as well as expressing approval of 
the design, tablet and spirit of the Wayside Cross and park: 

A county supervisor, riding down from the dedication 
service with a real estate man who has had the vision of 
this country and done much of the real constructive work 
that counts for future stability, in talking over the eVents of 
the day, said: “This is the biggest thing ever pulled off in 
this county. We have big weeks and rodeos which attract 
larger crowds but they are the hangovers of a crude past, 
while this event gives promise of the right kind of a future:” 

Out of 1100 letters sent out asking for subscriptions for 
the Wayside Cross 386 replies have been received, totaling 
$784. The total expense was $1100. The increase of $100 in 
cost is the result of the breaking of the steel frame of the 
five-ton truck which carried the cross to its destination, 
necessitating sending a welding outfit from Paso Robles ‘to 
the scene of trouble, fifty feet from the foundation. It is 
hoped that more replies will be received, so that a full re- 
port of the funds can be made and book and rceipts turned 
over to the Diocese. 


Notes from the PEN Book Shop 


(In the Church Divinity School, 1051 Taylor street; to. the 


right of the entrance) 
Christian Nurture Material, 1926-7, in stock, 
Large assortment of Mowbray Christmas Cards. 


Cambridge and Oxford Prayer Books and Combination Séis. 
New Hymnals: Parish Choir Edition, $1. 30; Words masa, 


45c. 
Old Hymnals, with music, and $1 50, fl 
Chant and Service Book, $1. 
Parish and Church School Supplies. 


Gorham Company Brass and Silver Church 
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DR. AND MRS. LINCOLN 


St. Dorothy’s Rest Twenty-fifth Anniversary 


By Tue ARCHDEACON 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of St. Dorothy’s Rest was 
celebrated on Wednesday, June 9. Bishop Parsons, the board 
of trustees and a large number of friends journeyed to the 
institution to honor the founders and to help make the day 
a gala and noteworthy one. | 


St. Dorothy’s is a summer home for poor boys and girls 
and is located in the midst of the redwood forest in Sonoma 
County, near the little village of Camp Meeker, north of 
San Francisco. 

The institution was started by the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. O. 
Lincoln in memory of their dear little daughter, Dorothy. 
From a small beginning it has grown to be a remarkable 
institution, one of which the entire Church may well be 
proud. Its plant includes six fine dormitory buildings, with 
wide and spacious porches, a well-equipped infirmary and 
a beautiful little chapel with sweet-toned chimes. Each 
building is artistically located among the trees—redwoods, 
oaks, pines, madrones—and commands a glorious view of 
the surrounding country. All the buildings and the present 
endowment, which should be generously augmented, have 
come voluntarily from individuals who have seen the splen- 
did work St. Dorthy’s is doing, and have deemed it a 
privilege to be of assistance. 

The recognition of the twenty-fifth anniversary began 
with an early celebration of the Holy Communion at 7:00 
o’clock in the little redwood chapel. Twenty visitors re- 
ceived the Holy Communion, Dr. Lincoln officiating. After a 
bountiful breakfast served on the porch of Lydia House the 
visitors were taken on a tour of inspection of the buildings. 
Everything is kept in spick and span condition and one 
feels the atmosphere of love and sunshine and kindness. It is 
the atmosphere of a real home. 

- At 12:15 an outdoor service was held under the redwoods 
in front of the chapel. Bishop Parsons officiated, assisted by 
Dr. Lincoln. Prayers were offered in thanksgiving for 
twenty-five years of helpful service to God’s little ones; in 
memory of dear little Dorothy Pitkin Lincoln, and for the 
future welfare of the institution. The late Bishop of the 
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Diocese, dear Bishop Nichols, was also appropriately re- 
membered, June 9 being his birthday, and St. Dorothy's al- 
ways had a warm piace in his affection. Special music in- 
cluded a solo by the Rev. George Wright of St. Stephen’s, 
San Francisco, and the singing of Mrs. Lincoln’s song, “The 
Winds of God.” The anniversary address was made by our 
Bishop, who spoke eloquently of the memories associated 
with St. Dorothy’s and of the service it has rendered. He 
paid a touching tribute to his great predecessor, Bishop 
Nichols. Luncheon was served to about 150 guests. The Rev. 
Richard Trelease, rector of All Souls’ Church, Berkeley, was 
toastmaster. Mr. Trelease has been associated with St. 
Dorothy’s since his days in the Divinity School. He force- 
fully told) of the work of St. Dorothy’s in helping children 
of all types. More than 6000 have been guests at the institu- 
tion since its founding in 1901. A number of letters were 
read from boys and girls who were helped by Dr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln and then a check for more than $700 was presented 
as a little mark of heartfelt appreciation from some two hun- 
dred friends. This amount is to be added to the endowment 
fund. 


Our Bishop was the next speaker. He announced that two 
friends of St. Dorothy’s, Mrs. L. F. Monteagle and Mrs. Silas 
Palmer, each were giving $2500 to further augment the en- 
dowment fund. In behalf of many friends he also presented 
the Lincolns with a basket containing silver and bills and 
checks amounting to more than $500, as a little token of 
personal love and esteem. 


The Archdeacon was then introduced and told how an in- 
stitution must be measured by some standard other than 
that of time. It must be measured by its ideals, by its service 
to humanity. He said that St. Dorothy’s was but the length- 
ened shadow of a great personality; that it manifested an 
atmosphere of rest and home. It stood for sympathetic serv- 
ice to needy children and brought them a little nearer to 
God and His Christ. He urged the loyal co-poreation of the 
Diocese in backing St. Dorothy’s for greater things in the 
days to come. 


Dr. and Mrs. Lincoln were called upon and both expressed 
their heartfelt appreciation for the anniversary remem- 
brances. Mrs. Lincoln told of a number of personal inci- 
dents in the early years of the institution and of the interest 
that Mr. Meeker took in selecting the best redwood possible 
for the building of the chapel; of Bishop Nichols’ keep in- 
terest and of the gifts of buildings by generous benefactors. 
Some thirty children were then led in their evening exercise 
by Dr. Lincoln. | 


Among those who were privileged to be present the fol- 
lowing is a partial list: The Bishop and Mrs. Parsons, Mrs. 
William Ford Nichols, Mrs. L. F. Monteagle, Mrs. E. E. 
Williams, Mrs. C. Edward Holmes, Mrs. Noel Porter, Mrs. 
P. H. Lansdale, Dean and Mrs. J. Wilmer Gresham, Miss Lena 
Gibbs, Mrs. W. E. Lincoln, Mrs. R. B. Mitchell, Mrs. Charles 
Henry White, Rev. and Mrs. George Wright, Rev. and Mrs. 
Richard Trelease, the Rev. and Mrs. John Collins, Mr. and 
Mrs. Williams and the Archdeacon. : 
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Edited by Mrs. James Otis Lincoln 


“God and Father of all, Who is over all, through all 


and in all.” —Eph. 4:6. 


| SPIRITUAL HEALING 
| 


SOME FINE AFFIRMATIONS 


“We affirm the good. This is supreme, universal and ever- 
lasting. Man is made in the image of the good, and evil and 
pain are but the tests and correctives that appear when his 
thought does not reflect the full glory of this image. 

“We affirm health, which is man’s divine inheritance. 
Man’s body is his holy temple. Every function of it, every 
cell of it, is intelligent, and is shaped, ruled, repaired, and 
controlled by mind. He whose body is full of light is full of 
health. Spiritual healing has existed among all races in all 
times. It has now become a part of the higher science and 
art of living the life more abundant. 

“We affirm the teaching of Christ that the Kingdom of 
Heaven is within us, that we are one with the Father, that 
we should not judge, that we should love one another, that 
we should heal the sick, that we should return good for 
evil, that we should minister to others and that we should 
be perfect even as our Father in Heaven is perfect. These 
are not only ideals, but practical, everyday working prin- 
ciples. 

“We affirm the new thought of God as universal love, 
life, truth and joy, in whom we live, move and have our 
being, and by whom we are held together; that His mind is 
our mind now, that realizing our oneness with Him means 
love, truth, peace, health and plenty, not only in our own 
lives but in the giving out of these fruits of the Spirit to 
others. 

“We affirm these things, not as a profession, but practice, 
not on one day of the week, but in every hour and minute 
of every day Sleeping and waking, not in the ministry of 
a few, but in a service that includes the democracy of all, 
not in words alone, but in the innermost thoughts of the 
heart, expressed in living the life. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ 

“We affirm heaven here and now, the life everlasting that 
becomes conscious immortality, the communion of mind 
throughout the universe of thoughts, the nothingness of all 
error and negation, including death, the variety in unity that 
produces the individual expressions of the one-life, and the 
quickened realization of the indwelling God in each soul 
that is making a new heaven and a new earth. 

“We affirm that the universe is spiritual and we are spir- 
itual beings. This is the Christ message to the twentieth cen- 
tury, and it is a mesage not so much of words as of works. 
To attain this, however, we must be clean, honest and trust- 
worthy and uphold the Jesus Christ standards as taught in 
the four gospels.” 


A PRAYER 
By Mary THAYER 


I pray for you, and yet I do not frame 
In words the thousand wishes of my heart. 
It is a prayer only to speak your name, 
To think of you when we are far apart. 
God has not need of words. He hears our love, 
And though my lips are mute, I bow my head, 
And know He leans to listen from above, 
And understand the things that are not said. 
For love is prayer—and so my prayers for you 
Mount upward unto Him eternally— 
They are not many, and they are not few, 
All are as one that ever seems to be. 
Thus do I pray for you, and can not say 
When I begin, or when I cease, to pray. 


* 


NEW THOUGHT ALLIANCE 
By Guiapys HARVEY KNIGHT 
The unpardonable sin in a mother is gloom. If you would 
influence your children for good, let your presence radiate 


smiles. Let your children hear you laugh often; but laugh 
with them, never at them. 


The Burden-bearer 


By Rev. Georoce H. B. Wricut 


(A mystery play of the Church year by Arthur Chase, pre- 
sented at St. Stephen’s Church, San Francisco, for the annual 
rally of the Church Schools.) 


This is written from the standpoint of the director and 
not from that of a critic. Altogether the production marks a 
distinct advance over the other two we have given. It is a 
play and not a pageant, but was chosen because there 
seemed more possibility of having a representative cast and 
dividing the work of direction. The four principal char- 
acters were given special rehearsals; the others, who repre- 
sented the seasons, were to be trained in their own parishes. 
The cast of characters shows how well we succeeded in our 
plan for representatives: Publius, a poor laborer—Louis 
Sturm, Grace Cathedral; Mother Church—Maud Sutton, 
Trinity; The Boy—Charles Hurtgen, Trinity; The Girl— 
Doris Goodwin, Good Samaritan; Children of the Church: 
Advent—Carmel D’Amico, St. Stephen’s; Christmas—June 
Leavitt, St. Peter’s; Epiphany—Althea Sharpe, Grace Cathe- 
dral; Septuagesima—Gordon Larson, St. Stephen’s; Lent— 
Ella Roach, Canon Kip; Easter—Mabel O’Connell, Advent; 
Ascension—Frances van Fleet, St. Luke’s; Whitsunday— 
Bernice Randall, Incarnation; Trinity—James Melvin, All 


Saints; Boy from the Church School—Alfred Baldwin, St. 
Stephen’s; Banner Bearer—From Incarnation. 


The principal part has much dramatic opportunity and 
was well taken by Louis Sturm, who has a fine voice, de- 
veloped by much training in other plays. The part of Mother 
Church was taken with dignity by Maud Sutton, while the 
parts of the boy and girl were played with natural charm. 


In the acting and speaking of the symbolic characters one 
could judge of the amount of experience and training by 
the quality of the voice. It takes many hours of training 
to build up a tone that can carry in a large auditorium. Va- 
riety of inflection, proper delivery and correct placing of 
tone can be attained by any boy or girl through adequate 
instruction. 


The message of this little play is very suggestive. It shows 
how the Church, through the lesson of each season, can 
bring comfort and joy to humanity, bowed down by the 
weight of a purely material struggle for existence. It will be 
remembered by those who saw it and especially by the 
young actors who took part in it. 


“Oh, the winds of God are blowing 
So keep your sails unfurled, 
For the winds of God would take you 
To safe harbors of the world. 


“So take the helm, Master, 
Unfurling sails your part, 
And the winds of God will take you 
To the harbor of your heart.” 
—Nellie Olmstead Lincoln. 


ROWLAND HALL. 
We call. your attention. to this excellent Boarding 
School for Girls. It is beautifully located in Salt Lake 


City and conducted under the direction of the 
Episcopal Church. 


Terms $700, $450— Music Extra } 


| BISHOP MOULTON | 
Salt Lake City 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew 


IN THE DIOCESE OF CALIFORNIA 
'~ Honorary President....Rt. Rev. E. L. Parsons, Bishop of California 


National Council Members 
Fred T. Foster Edwin L. Barnes R. B. Valleau 
San Francisco Assemblies 


Senior Assembly 


Vice-President E. B. Morrill 


President ee ee alter Simi 
Treasurer Philli Ritzau 
Publicity DirectOr Herbert Schneider 
Assistant Director. Campbell 
Athletic Director + Chapman 
| Assistant Director --Roy Brower 


st Bay Assembly 
Chaplain......Rev. PO ogy Allen, Rector, St. Paul’s Parish, Oakland 
Chas. E. Spurgeon 


Publicity Robert Rose. Clarence Smith 


National Western Field Man.....Walter Macpherson, Hotel Sutter, 


CAMP NICHOLS 


“Cainp Nichols, our new Brotherhood of St. Andrew Camp 
ee the Diocese of California, is located near Bolinas Bay, in 
‘Marin County. This year some twenty boys met for ten days, 
from June 20 to July 1, under the leadership of Walter 
-Maspherson, national western field man of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. Of these boys, six came from the District of 
San Joaquin; the others were from the Diocese of California 
and Sacramento. 


MEMBERS OF THE STAFF AT CAMP NICHOLS 


The camp comprises ten acres of land, part of which is 
beautifully wooded and part is cleared, allowing for athletic 
field and future building sites. The present buildings include 
a small frame structure known as “Gresham Lodge,” a dining 
hall and one of two small outhouses. Tents were erected 
this year to accommodate the boys, four boys with an adult 
xounselor being housed in each tent. There is an adequate 
supply of good spring water. 

The daily program consisted of reveille at 6:30, with five 
minutes for private devotions. At 6:40 o’clock there were 


setting-up exercises, followed by the morning dip. At 7:20 
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there was the flag-raising ceremony, after which Canon 
Hayes or Dean Gresham led in camp devotions. Breakfast 
came at 7:30 a.m. There was an abundance of plain, whole- 
some food and the boys seemed “hollow down to the 
ankles.” After breakfast each boy washed his own dishes. 
Then followed a period for tent inspections and for policing 
the grounds. 

Conferences began at 8:45, with a talk by the camp chap- 
lain. A second conference came at 9:20 a. m., and a third 
at 10:30. These conferences were very helpful and were 
held outdoors under a spreading oak tree. In the middle of 
the morning twenty-five minutes was allowed for games. At 
noon there was a prayer for missions, followed by dinner. 

In the afternoon a period was allowed for rest,at which 
time the boys wrote home to parents and friends. Then 
games and sports were the order of the day. The recreation 
included baseball and volley ball, swimming in Bolinas Bay 
and hikes into the beautiful country surrounding the camp. 
There was also an aquatic meet and a field and track meet. 
Honor awards were made not only for athletics but also for 
service. 

The colors were lowered at 5:45 p. m. Supper came at 
6:00 o’clock. Soon after supper the lads gathered around the 
bonfire for a short talk, followed by singing, stories and 
special stunts. These campfire gatherings were very enjoy- 
able. Bedtime came at 9:30, with “taps” at 10:00 o’clock. 

On Saturday, June 26, the boys all journeyed to Drake’s 
Bay and took part in the pilgrimage arranged by the Church- 
men of Marin County. Early on Sunday morning an outdoor 
communion service was held under the shadow of a giant 
fir tree, Archdeacon Porter of California being both cele- 
brant and preacher. 


BOYS AT CAMP NICHOLS, JULY, 1926 


The camp staff included Bishop Parsons, Archdeacon 
Porter, Canon Hayes, the Rev. B. D. Weigle, Dean Gresham 
and Messrs. Walter Macpherson, San Adams, business man- 
ager, Fresno; Fred Foster, San Francisco; Newton Swifit, 
ager, Fresno; Fred Foster, San Francisco; Newton Swift, 
ficer of personnel. Arthur Hostetter, Sacramento, was chef. 
Mrs. Sam Adams, wife of the business manager of the camp, 
kindly acted as house mother and helped the boys in many 
ways. 

One could not help being impressed by the fine spirit that 
prevailed between leaders and boys. There was a wholesome 
religious influence ever present and a manlier set of lads 
could not be found. The way the camp was organized and 
the efficiency with which it was conducted reflects great 
credit on Walter Macpherson and his able assistants. The 
camp merits the backing and co-operation of the entire 
Diocese. It should have a great future before it. 


Mrs. A: What kind of luck are you having with your 
cooks? 

Mrs. B: Terrible! The first one stayed only three days, 
and the second one I can’t get rid of. 


Musician (doing badly): Ah, gentlemen, if we all ’ad our 
rights, I should be riding in me own carriage as I ’ave 
done before. 

Skeptic: Yes, but your poor old mother couldn’t push 
you now! 
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Conference on International Peace, Chicago, June 10- 
12, 1926—Report of Committee 


The friends of international peace are increasing. The 
forces for peace are growing. Yet the peace movement never 
faced a more critical situation. Its urgent need at this hour 
is for unity of principles and co-ordination of programs. 
Lack of harmony may cause irreparable loss in this our 
greatest social and moral crusade. We, therefore, commend 
the World Alliance for calling this conference to promote 
a more coherent attitude of the advocates of peace. We 
recognize that the approaches to a warless world are varied. 
We are still in the process of finding the most feasible paths 
to peace. We do not desire to be dogmatic as to details of 
policy, but the dangers of drifting into war situations is so 
obvious, the silent forces which lead to international crises 
are so subtle ,the delay of constructive action is so dis- 
heartening that we summon the proponents of peace to a 
sympathetic understanding of differing programs and to a 
united advance on certain great essentials. 


We believe that the churches and other religious organ- 
izations have in the peace movement a most searching test 
of their own foundations and the most challenging oppor- 
tunity of their history. Religious groups must translate their 
ideals of a warless world into effective action through in- 
telligent understanding of the political, social and economic 
problems facing the nations, and through support of practi- 
cal measures to ensure international co-operation and jus- 
tice. We believe that the promotion of present-day inter- 
national peace is a supremely important function of present- 
day citizenship and statesmanship. We deprecate all intol- 
erance which tends to limit the freedom of speech in the 
discussion of matters so vital to this country. 


We believe that war should no longer be used for the set- 
tlement of controversies between nations. Without question- 
ing the right of self-defense as inherent and inalienable for 
all individuals and nations, we believe that a combined and 
frontal attack for the overthrow of the war system, which is 
force and violence, by making war a crime under the law 
of nations, should be the unifying purpose and dominating 
motive of all peace groups. We recognize the need of em- 
bodying this outlawry of war in a progressive codification of 
international law. 


We believe that the ultimate membership of the United 
States in the Permanent Court of International Justice under 
satisfactory conditions will be one of the immediately prac- 
ticable steps in the direction of co-operation for the settling 
of disputes between nations on the basis of law instead of 
war. To stop at this stage, however, would be to fall short 
of the necessary co-operation which can give effect to the 
sincere efforts of those nations now striving for the adop- 
tion of peaceful methods through the League of Nations, the 
Locarno Pact, arbitration treaties and affirmative jurisdic- 
tion of the World Court. If you are to make effective this 
important step, we must be prepared through education and 
organization to enlarge the field of common endeavor. 


We rejoice in the rapid extension of arbitration agree- 
ments and allied forms of peaceful settlement among Euro- 
pean countries. We call attention to the extent and im- 
portance of this movement by which more than one nation 
has agreed to submit every possible case of international 
dispute to its appropriate tribunal, not even reserving ques- 
tions of national honor and vital interest. 

We believe that some form of world organization is nec- 
essary as a pacifist substitute for the war system. We recog- 
nize the League of Nations as the only such organization. 
We rejoice that its great services in the fields of humani- 
tarian endeavor have enlisted the co-operation of our own 
country. We believe that this country should study the ways 
and means by which we can co-operate more effectively in 
the activities of the League of Nations for world peace. 

We believe that practical steps should be taken to reduce 
armaments. This reduction should be progressive in order to 
keep pace with changing international situations, It should 
be made by successive international agreements through con- 
ferences to be called at definitely recurring intervals. Since 
this reduction and limitation of armament applies primarily 
to the established military, air and naval forces, it still leaves 
unsolved the further question of the potential armaments in 
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chemical or industrial development. In this field, which is a 
vital element in national security, there is no known effec- 
tive device for disarmament, by reduction or limitation, 
which does not strike at legitimate peace enterprises. The 
only way to eliminate this potential menace is to eliminate 
the war system itself. . 

We believe that in the case of war between states which 

have accepted tests of aggression as applying between them- 
selves, the United States should not so interpret its neutral 
rights of private trade in munitions of war as to become 
the accomplice of an aggressor, self-confessed by the viola- 
tion of its own covenants. 
' While fully appreciating the expediency of maintaining 
adequate military and naval defense so long as the war sys- 
tem lasts, we are opposed to any tendencies which put un- 
due emphasis on militarism in education. In particular we 
oppose compulsory military training in public schools, col- 
leges and universities, except in institutions established for 
the specific purpose of military education. 

We believe that immediate and specific measures for peace 
must be supplemented and safeguarded by a process of edu- 
cation. We commend the organizations which have set them- 
selves to this task. We are particularly gratified that the 
churches of America have undertaken in the recent Study 
Conference at Washington to formulate courses of study in 
peace education. We summon our schools and colleges, our 
civic and fraternal societies, our pulpit, our press, our 
theatre and other agencies of public opinion to enlist more 
earnestly in this campaign of education. To this end we 
dedicate ourselves anew. 


Death of Miss Mary French 


A wide circle of friends in San Francisco and the Bay 
Cities will have heard wth mingled feelings of thankfulness 
and sadness of the death, on July 5, in St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York, of Miss Mary French, who was for ten years a 
beloved and familiar figure in-the Church life of San Fran- 
cisco. Born in San Francisco, in a house that stood almost 
in Clay street, Miss French removed with her parents to 
their native country, England, in early childhood. In Ox- 
ford her young womanhood was passed under the spiritual 
direction of Dr. Pusey and the influence of such men as 
the saintly Canon King (afterward Bishop of Lincoln), Dean 
Paget (later Bishop of Oxford) and Dr. Bright, the noted 
historian and hymn writer. Returning in later life to Amer- 


ica, Miss French worked for some years in Canada and the 


(Eastern States. In 1912 she came to San Francisco, where 
she was for ten years an able and devoted assistant to the 
Rev. W. M. Bours in his work as city missionary. As a 
volunteer worker, she rendered valued aid in the Chinese 
Mission to Fr. Wu and Fr. Williams. In 1921 Miss French 
retired from active service and removed to New York, where 
she continued, nevertheless, to give volunteer assistance 
wherever it was possible—at Trinity Mission House, in the 
Home for the Aged on Welfare Island, and (during the few 
months of its continuance) in the Chinese Mission re-estab- 
lished by the Rev. Thomas J. Williams, a former co-worker 
in San Francisco, at St. Paul’s Chapel For the last few 
years, however, Miss French’s health declined. Sadness, at 
her passing out of earthly life and association, is mingled 
in the hearts of her many friends with thankfulness that 
she was spared years of inactivity and the suffering that 
had already begun. Miss French’s last days were made 
happy by the loving ministrations of three of the priests 
who had been most intimately associated with her spiritual 
life in California—Fr. Lathrop and Fr. Kinkaid—who had 
been her rectors in San Francisco, and Fr. Williams, with 
whom she had worked ‘in the Chinese Missions of San Fran- 
cisco and New York. From each of them she received the 
Blessed Sacrament in her last illness. Fr. Williams was 
celebrant at the Requiem Mass at the funeral service in All 
Saints’ Chapel, Trinity Church, on the morning of July 7. 
Miss French’s brother, the Rev. Arthur French, sometime. 
rector of the Church of St. John the Evangelist, Montreal, 
accompanied the body to Canada, where the interment took 
place near Montreal. May she rest in peace and may light 
perpetual shine upon her. 
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The Place of Knowledge in Religious Education 


By C. E. 
(Given at the recent Congress of Religious Education in San Franciseo) 


Professor of Education, University of California 
(Concluding section) 


Psychology emancipated to deal with the behavior of organ- 
isms as genuine organisms would be a very different thing 
in itself and in its educational and social bearings from a 
behaviorism which adopts uncritically the basic abstractions 
which have collapsed in their own region. It would cease 
taking the behavior of fragments of an organism as if they 
were the whole of behavior. Without such an abandonment 
it will carry into human activity and education, with the 
pretended prestige of science, ideas which are depressing 
and enfeebling to what is most valuable in human beings, 
and which most requires some type of scientific control.” 

4. Mechanists. This is an age of machinery. And in 
addition to the spirit of the age these educational mechan- 
ists have been aided and abetted by the behaviorists. The 
workers in religious education seem to be very much under 
the influence of the mechanists. There is an impressive 
array of scientific data and statistical tables. The public 
schools present an imposing array of machinery for carry- 
ing on education—buildings, special equipment, curricula, 
grades, gradation, promotions, etc. There is also a splendid 
array of official organization—boards of education, superin- 
tendent and assistant superintendents, research experts, 
supervisors and assistant supervisors, teachers and other 
officers. 

Now, it is argued that if such a great machine were con- 
structed for religious education most of the problems would 
be solved. Of course, this is another form of superstition. 
Religious education is not something that can be bought 
with money or produced by mechanics. One of the pathetic 
phenomena of these times is just this. Just as the best public 
schools are about to scrap the lockstep system of gradation 
and promotion a number of religious leaders are trying to 
apply it to the church schools. The mechanism of life and 
the development of the gigantic school machine has retarded 
education in a number of important particulars. It will work 
more havoc in religious education. It should go without 
mentioning that the religious educational program should 
not be hampered by lack of equipment but until religious 
educators have worked out the purposes and plans for 


religious education the machinery for church schools can 
‘not be invented, much less constructed. 


5. The Theory and Use of Language. These obstacles- - 
literalism and domatism, behaviorism and mechanism—are 
not just toy targets of an educational shooting gallery. They 
are robbing the children of America of a rightful inheritance 
and after they are removed there is a very general super- 
stition concerning language that must be dispelled before 
education can move forward with certainty and with the 
speed due this generation.. 

Every theory of knowledge runs headon into the theory 
and practice of language. Indeed, language as a phenomenon 
is so objective and observable in several of its aspects and 
is so essential as an instrument of theorizing about knowl- 
edge that most of the epistemological jargon is concerned 
with language. Language is the essential instrument of this 
discussion, as it is of most education, and since there is such 
a prevalent and far-reaching superstition concerning Jan- 
guage it seems necessary to clear it away as far as possible. 
This is the superstition that words somehow contain and 
communicate ideas and that when a person can repeat sen- 
tences he has corresponding ideas or knowledge. This one 
is like most other superstitions. It has a great many supports, 
particularly in lazy minds. Of course, this superstition is 
merely another aspect of literalism and it can not be broken 
down nor dispelled by facts or arguments. Dr. Jordan de- 
fines superstition as “keeping on trying to believe what one 
knows is not so.” 

This deep and prevalent superstition has worked and still 
is working immeasurable harm in education but its tragic 


‘and seemingly fatal results are seen in religion. Bible verses 


or memory gems are the continuing devices for perpetuating 
it. Very recently in a Berkeley Sunday School a class was 
being exhibited to some of the officials. The class was re- 
peating the bits of religious knowledge embalmed in these 
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verses. A lad recited: “For God so loved the world that He 
gave His only forgotten Son—.” The above statement was 
just as intelligible to the lad—and also to his teacher—as 
the true statement would have been. The teacher who told 
me this incidentally remarked that she did not understand 
what the original statement meant. 


The argument supporting this superstition is that in the 
time of childhood memory these beautiful Biblical verses 
might be stored away and then in the fullness of time they 
might be filled with their true meaning. This practice is 
matched by the case of the lone German gardener drowned 
in Chesapeake Bay, whose body was never found. The au- 
thorities found in an attic an appropriate coffin provided by 
himself. This story sounds like a joke but there is still 
living in California a literalist who contends that that be- 
havior exhibited commendable foresight. 


These troubles that come to us out of the past are not 
the only ones facing us. The newer knowledges concerning 
ourselves and about the world in which we live are even 
more disturbing. It took a new mental framework to think 
of the world when the earth ceased to be the center and the 
sun was miade the center of reference. Now that it is dis- 
covered that the sun is no center and that perhaps there is 
no center at all, it is more disturbing. When the geologists 
extended the age of the earth beyond the limit set by the 
4004 B. C. to some tens of thousands of years, this 
stretched our minds; but when the mathematicians, by un- 
challenged data compute the age of the earth to be more than 
1,500,000,000 years we are stunned. Intelligent people were 
in a way prepared for these earlier changes. They were 
really not new in kind. The newer knowledge about space 
and time, about light and gravity, about the atom and elec- 
tricity, about life and endocrine glands, about the new 
brain in its relation to pain and pleasure, is new in kind 
and requires a kind of mental framework for which we 
have been little prepared. 


The significance of the newer knowledge concerning the 
human brain has received very little recognition. The neu- 
rologists have been telling us for a long time that the human 
brain is a new organ but the fact that the cerebrum in the 
case of human beings is hidden away from the outside world 
so that any impressions that ever get in or any expressions 
that ever get out are relayed through organs ages old in 
their pattern has not yet been sufficiently interpreted. 


Gallileo, Newton and Bacon set a new mental framework 
for thinking about the world that lasted about two and a half 
centuries but this framework has broken down. There are 
new views of space and time associated particularly with 
the name of Alexander; there are new views of light and 
gravity associated with the name of Einstein; there are new 
views of the atom and electricity associated with the names 
of Millikan and Bohr; there are new views of life associated 
with the name of Lloyd Morgan. The new views of the hu- 
man brain are expressed by Edinger and Kofka. 


When a generation of youth has adjusted itself to these 
revolutionary views we may expect the emergence of a new 
social order. What the effect will be on religious thinking 
no one has even ventured to guess. Let me present the new 
view of knowledge in the words of three present-day 
thinkers. 

“The interaction of organism and environment, resulting 
in some adaptation which secures utilization of the latter is 
the primary fact, the basic category. Knowledge is relegated 
to a derived position, secondary in origin, even if its im- 
portance, when once it is established, is overshadowing. 
Knowledge is not something separate and self-suflicing but 
is involved in the process by which life is sustained and 
evolved. .. . 

“Sensations are not part of any knowledge, good or bad, 
superior or inferior, imperfect or complete. They are rather 
provocations, incitements, challenges to an act of inquiry 
which is to terminate in knowledge.”-—-Dewey (Reconstruc- 
tion of Philosophy, pages 87-89.) 

“Knowledge is not something that drifts in from a ready- 
made world in the form of impressions, as the old sensa- 
tionalism taught; nor is it the distilled product of certain 
a priori universal principles of thought, as the older ration- 
alists taught. It is the product of the interaction of the self 
and the environment, in which the remarkable powers of 
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the self are the most significant factors.”—Patrick (The 
World and Its Meaning, page 349.) 

“It is impossible to progress rationally in the considera- 
tion of the nature of personality and values and their place 
in the world order and with the problem of the structure 
and the meaning of reality as a whole without settling ac- 
counts with the problem of knowledge. On the other hand, 
knowledge is only one function of personality. In the actual 
movement of reflective life it is interwoven with feelings 
and valuations, with impulses and volitions. The world that 
I must start with is the world of my own experience. But 
I do not reflect this world passively as a colorless knower, 
or even actively grind it into categories like a logical ma- 
chine. I feel its sting and sweetness. I react to its impacts 
and solicitations at the same time that I try to understand 
it. No theory of man’s nature and his place in reality can 
be adequate which treats these various aspects of the con- 
crete and living movement of individual experience in isola- 
tion from one another or which elevates one aspect to a 
privilege position by ignoring the others.”—Leighton (Mind 
and the Cosmos, page 9.) 

Knowledge has been raised into the place of supreme 
importance in schooling, in instruction and those who do 
not distinguish between schooling and education jump to 
the conclusion that education is achieved essentially by 
means of knowledge. Knowledge is but one function of per- 
sonality and it is what it is by virtue of its relation to other 
fuctions, particularly values and volitions. The side of a 
triangle is not the side of a triangle unless the other two 
sides are there. The aspect of experience termed knowledge 
is knowledge only when it is associated functionally with 
its emotional concomitant and its volitional possibilities. 
The explanation, interpretation and validation of knowledge 
in relation to Christian education rests back upon the na- 
ture of human life and the view of life one takes. 
a superstition that life is determined by knowledge. The 
facts are one’s life creates and uses the knowledge a par- 
ticular person has. The relation of knowledge to life is 
functional but the functional relations are super-organic— 
to use Spencer’s phrase. Each is in turn cause and effect; 
more than that, knowledge is raised into a means. That is, 
it gets its meaning by the use that is made of it and the 
particular person takes responsibility for some of the conse- 
quences. This introduces the problem of values. 

The old objection to making life the point of departure 
in a theory of education was “We do not know what life is.” 
That statement is still true but we do have a formulation 
about life that furnishes a foundation for theorising. That 
formula is: “Life is response to the order of nature.” This 
is a general formula but the “order of nature” opens up the 
way for explaining, interpreting living things of different 
orders. The fish is born in and into the order of nature 
found in water. The fish lives by responding to that order. 
The bird is born in and into the order of the air and feath- 
ers and lungs are appropriate means for responding to that 
order. The child is born in and into the social order and 
here we have the key to human life. For purposes of this 
paper the emergence of rationality and personality as as- 
pects of the social order makes it possible to formulate 
human life as “the achievement of a perpetual triumph.” 
This perpetual triumph is achieved by the person recreat- 
ing the self and the environment. 

At this point religion enters the theory. A being capable 
of recreating its environment encounters a world not en- 
tirely plastic to personal purposes. Dependence, resistance, 
success and overcoming inevitably and always leads to a 
theory of life and the world and their relations. Such an 
account of religion is entirely inadequate, but it is true and 
it also indicates the aspect of religion which emerged into 
education and later into the school. From this point of 
view education may be formulated as the procedure by 
which personality and social progress are achieved. In such 
a scheme knowledge functions as the instrument for making 
the procedure successful. 

A conclusive treatment of this theme implies, of course, 
an adequate view, if not complete treatment, of each of the 
terms. Any significant variation in either implies changes 
in the other two. It might seem that the possible variations 
and combinations of three such variables as religion, edu- 
cation and knowledge are infinite. In one very important 
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sense this is true. No two persons are alike in any one of 
these human interests and with each person they are always 
changing. These significant facts are no warrant, however, 
for jumping to the conclusion that there can not be a fairly 
definite program of procedure. The relations between re- 
ligion, education and knowledge are saper-organic, to use 
Spencer’s phrase. At their best each implies the other. Re- 
ligion was the first form of education and the first formal 
education was in the interests of religion. The Church was 
the mother of the school, but religion itself is not an ulti- 
mate term. Religion is a way of living. One’s living, one’s 
view of life and one’s view of one’s world in which he 
lives are ultimate and determining factors in one’s knowl- 
edge, education and religion. The old objection to using 
life as the ultimate principles—that we do not know what 
life is—is no longer valid. The mystic’s answer is adequate. 
We don’t want, we don’t need, a definition of life. We want 
to live it. If life, however, is to furnish directive principles 
for effective procedure it must be so formulated as to 
suggest points of attack or specific ways of acting. 

The basal fact about human life is the will-to-live and at 
its best the will-to-live triumphantly. In this fact lies the 
significance of religion. From this point of view religion is 
the conscious endeavor to discover and employ triumphant 
ways of living. The Christian religion is the way exhibited 
in the life and teachings of Jesus. A Christian is a person 
who endeavors to discover and employ that way. At this 
point emerges the significance of education. Nature carries 
forward the life process as well as she can. Human nature 
is human by virtue of the power and disposition to supple- 
ment nature by nurture. This conscious endeavor to improve 
upon nature’s ways is the procedure termed education. In 
this procedure knowledge functions as the instrument of 
successful action. If this analysis be valid, then the program 
of education for the religious life is a program of activities 
and not a prescription of subjects. Now, our problem takes 
on a new aspect. The question is what activities? The 
answer is, all those activities necessary for making life 
abundant, for making life triumphant. 

This is not an evasive answer to the problem of the place 
of knowledge in religious education. It does not afford an 
immediate and final solution but it does locate the problem 
and that is a great gain. 

The vital and super-organic relation of knowledge to be- 
lief and faith constitutes a part of a solution but time for- 
bids any treatment of this problem. The problem of method 
also needs to be treated. There are available some valuable 
suggestions for a further analysis and application. “Sources 
of Religious Insight,” by Royce, should be mentioned be- 
cause of the analysis of the problem and suggestions for 
insight. 

“Man is a needy creature. He wants endlessly numerous 
special things—food, sleep, pleasure, fellowship, power in 
all its protean shapes, peace in all its elusive forms, love in 
its countless disguises; in brief, all the objects of desire. 
But amongst these infinitely manifold needs, the need for 
salvation stands out, in the minds of those who feel it, as a 
need that is peculiarly paramount, so that according to their 
view of life to desire salvation is to long for some pearl of 
great price for the sake of which one would be ready to sell 
all that one has. The idea that man needs salvation depends, 
in fact, upon twa simpler ideas whereof the main idea is 
constituted. The first is the idea that there is some end or 
aim of human life which is more important than all other 
aims, so that by comparison with this aim all else is second- 
ary and subsidiary, and perhaps relatively unimportant or 
even vain and empty. The other idea is this: That man as 
he now is, or ag he naturally is, is in great danger of so 
missing his highest aim as to render his whole life a sense- 
less failure by virtue of thus coming short of his true goal. 
Whoever has been led to conceive human life in these terms, 
namely to think that there is for man some sort of highest 
good by contrast with which all other goods are relatively 
trivial, and that man, as he is, is in great danger of losing 
this highest good, so that his greatest need is of escape from 
this danger; whoever, I say, thus views our life, holds that 
man needs salvation.” 

In the further treatment Royce indicates the importance 
of social processes and fellowship. It is the communion of 
saints that affords the spiritual atmosphere for education 
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Ho for Asilomar ! 

As we go to press the Asilomar Summer Conference, July 
17-24, is getting under way. It promises to excel every 
former conference. There has been a larger preliminary 
registration than before and every Church organization of 
the Diocese has been promoting the conference. 


Under the faithful leadership of Dean Thomas the Asilo- 
mar Conference has become a Diocesan institution. This 
year, in Dean Thomas’ absence, Dean Deems has brought to 
the conference his exceptional abilities for organization and 
promotion and we expect a record conference. The story of 
the conference will appear in our next number. 


The Old and the New Liberty Bell 


Everyone knows about the Old Liberty Bell, and the 150th 
anniversary of its announcement of the birth of the republic 
that is now being celebrated in Philadelphia. But the his- 
tory of the “New” Liberty Bell that replaced it in the tower 
of Independence Hall is interesting. 

This bell was the gift of Henry Seybert, a well known 
philanthropist and was cast 50 years ago at the foundry of 
the Meneely Bell Co. in Troy, N. Y. It weighs 13,000 pounds, 
each thousand pounds representing one of the thirteen orig- 
inal states, and it bears the same inscription that is on the 
old bell: “Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof.” It is the largest clock striking bell 
in America, each day sounding out in rich, deep tones 156 
blows produced by the huge clapper—56,940 a year. Count- 
ing the extra days in the twelve leap years since its installa- 
tion in the centennial year of 1776, when the bell sounded at 
noon on the fourth of July this year in celebration of the 
sesquicentennial and its own golden anniversary, it had 
been struck exactly 2,848,884 blows. 


for religious purposes. It is the character and life of the 
teacher that saves knowledge from being sounding brass. A 
great educator has said: “Knowledge must be reborn to be 
schoolroom wisdom.” This is pre-eminently true for schools 
aiming to be religious. 


The most detailed analysis in the vocabulary of modern 
science and education is by Garnett in “Education and 
World Citizenship.” No time remains for an account of this 
learned treatment. Suffice it to say that “the fatherhood of 
God in a kingdom of God on earth” is the keynote. 


With such an obiective the life and teachings of Jesus be- 
come central and basic. If this center has been established 
and Jesus’ method of living and interpreting life is learned, 
then Job, Jacob, Joseph or Paul or any modern missionary 
may be used as supplementary biographical material. 

Jesus is the Imanuel. He is the supreme manifestation 
of God but it is His personality that is significant. What a 
person can know and believe about Jesus, that is what that 
person may know and believe about God. This is the key 
to both subject matter and method. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL BACK- 
GROUND OF CHRISTIAN HEALING 


(Continued from page 3) 


the same answer. The whole of man’s life indicates a pur- 
pose which relates it to the highest universal values. These 
values, God as religion puts it, are the final cause, the en- 
telechy, of the evolution of both the individual and society. 
The physical world serves the purpose of a medium of ex- 
pression for these inner spiritual and universal values. 
Aristotle saw that more clearly than Plato; modern philoso- 
phy more clearly than mediaeval. Plato could not altogether 
get rid of the notion that matter, body, was only a hindrance. 
The idea took possession of it, impressed it, but after all, “a 
soul which is pure at her departure and which in her life 
has had no intercourse with the body that she could avoid 
so draws after her when she dies no taint of the body.” I 
am quoting the “Phaedo” opened at random. 

Mediaeval philosophy under the influence of Plato and 
the ascetic and monastic ideals followed the same line. It 
had no conception of the beauty of the body or of nature 
as the clothing or expression of the spirit. The modern 
world broke away from the ascetic ideal in the renaissance 
but the theory has survived in much Christian thought as we 
know to our regret today. It fails to catch the meaning of 
the doctrine of resurrection. 

But we need no long argument today to support the theory 
that the physical must be in any unified kind of world the 
expression of the spiritual. Whether it be an elan vital 
struggling to make itself manifest or a spiritual personality 
attempting to communicate life to life, we know no range 
of experience in which these ends can be achieved except 
through body. And, therefore, if the total life is to be com- 
plete, i. e., to reach its end, the body must conform to the 


* life force and its striving. The physical or objective will 


tend whether it be in an individual or in a society to express 
the spiritual or subjective, and the life of the subjective or 
spiritual will be hampered and limited until the expression 
is adequate. 

The Kingdom of God in society once entering as a forma- 
tive principle must work and work (as the leaven) until the 
whole be leavened. The outward form of society must ex- 
press the inward principle. So for body and soul. The body 
is a resisting and difficult medium but unity of life means 
that in the end it must yield to the spiritual ends. In other 
words, a spiritually healthy soul requires a physically healthy 
body as its medium of expression. In other words again, 
when we pray for a healthy body we may know that in 
God’s ideal for us the healthy body has its place as has the 
healthy soul. ) 

But this must always be held with full recognition of the 
relative importance of the elements. The conditions of the 
struggle by which we strive for health have revealed the sub- 
ordination of the physical to the spiritual. As a matter of 
experience we have learned that the very difficulties which 
the physical medium puts in our way, the necessity of strug- 
gle and the handicap of pain, point to the-comparative in- 
difference of the physical conditions. The physical is not 
the end. It is not even the means. It is a part of the total 
which is the release and development of a real person. It is 
transcended again and again. The majesty of the Lord Christ 
is undimmed by the bleeding and broken body which is its 
medium of expression. 

Indeed the whole principle of love which lies at the basis 
of the universal life may at any time involve the complete 
ignoring of the demand of the physical to eternal complete- 
ness, but that, I think, is perhaps another story. -It is enough 
to note that it reveals the shallowness of the health and pros- 
perity philosophy which is so common in the healing cults. 

What I want to make clear, therefore, is that on the basis 
of the principles which one would describe as common and 
current in modern thought the assumption of the healing 
movement that Gods wants us to have healthy bodies is a 
sound one. He does. A healthy body is the normal expres- 
sion of a healthy soul. But the healthy body stands in the 
same relation to the healthy soul as does the normal and 
regular sacramental means of grace to the actual convey- 
ance of God’s love to the hearts of men. God’s love finds its 
way to its goal by all kinds of channels; and in the same 
fashion the triumphant spirit will express itself in media 
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| Personals and Diocesan Notes 


The Rev. and Mrs. Frank H. Church spent a delightful va- 
cation at Fallen Leaf Lake. 


The Rev. H. H. Shires and family are vacationing at 
Brookdale. 


The Rev. C. L. Thackeray and family are spending their 
vacation in the Santa Cruz Mountains. 


Mr. John A. Carey of New York was in the Diocese sev- 
eral days in the interest of the New York Churchman. 


The Rev. Charles P. Deems, rector of Trinity Church, San 
Francisco, was given the degree of D. D. at Occidental Col- 
lege commencement. 


The Rev. Erasmus Van Deerlin of Los Angeles has been in 
charge of St. Luke’s Church, San Francisco, for two weeks 
and will supply at St. Clement’s, Berkeley, for July. His 
address will be care, Mrs. J. MacLulich, 6168 Ocean View 
Drive, Oakland, California. 


Large Crowd Greets Choir 


(From San Luis Obispo Daily Telegram) 


One of the greatest musical treats given Paso Robles for 
many a day was the superb rendition of Gounod’s “Redemp- 
tion” by the choir of St. Stephen’s Church of San Luis 
Obispo on Sunday afternoon, June 6, at St. James Church 
here. Its manifold difficulties, enhanced for both organist 
and choir by the fact that each was unaccustomed to the 
other, were overcome by the splendid musicianship of both. 
The good work of the director, Mrs. D. J. Reily, was evi- 
denced in the clean attacks, fine shading, smooth crescendos 
and splendid ensemble of the choruses, but above all the 
beautiful quality of voices which compose the choir. 


The church was crowded, despite the fact that there had 
been a large ‘attendance at the laying of the corner stone of 
another church that morning and that the high school audi- 
‘orium was thronged to hear the baccalaureate sermon that 
evening. 

Dean Thackeray, a musician of talent himself, was so 
moved by the gracious act and the divine harmonies that he 
was almost unable to say even a little of what was in his 
heart, in his usual happy manner, but he expressed what 
each one felt—that mere words were inadequate. 


Master Roger Booth acted as crucifer. The choir was com- 
posed of Mrs. D. J. Riley, director; Mesdames Hollister, 
Kaiser, Spenser, Satrang, Melton, Miss Stewart and the 
Misses Keith, Messrs. Booth, Hollister, Keith, Jordan and 
Mabley. 


which seem utterly incapable of use. God wants us to have 
healthy bodies but only that they may be adequaie vehicles 
for the manifestation of healthy souls. 


But to say that He wants us to have healthy bodies does 
not mean that He can always give them to us. We have noted 
(and they always must be noted) that into the origin of 
disease enter innumerable factors which are entirely beyond 
the individual’s control—social, heritable and environmen- 
tal. That means that while God’s will in the end for us must 
be healthy bodies (again I remind you that is what the 
resurrection means) and healthy bodies may always be a 
proper subject for prayer, we can not at any one moment 
say that recovery from a given illness is God’s will. We can 
only say that God will co-operate with any movements 
Which we can initiate to bring health. Indeed, to put it 
more accurately, God’s effort is always directed toward the 
healthy body. Our work whether through physician, priest 
or social agency, is to co-operate with Him. We may pray 
in faith as to the direction of His activity but we can not 
expect that He can control all the hampering products of 
human limitations. 


(To be continued) 


New Rector Honored at St. Clement’s 


Honoring Rev. Lindley H. Miller, new rector of St. Cle- 
ment’s Episcopal Church, and Mrs. Miller, the vestry of the 
church gave a reception recently in the Guild Hall. In the 
receiving line with Rev. and Mrs. Miller were Mr. and Mrs. 
L. C. Lance, Mrs. Fowler Mallett and Mrs. H. A. Greene. 

F. T. Duhring presided during the program which was 
given during the evening. Ramsay Probasco gave a brief 
address of welcome to the new rector and his wife, to which 
both Rev. and Mrs. Miller graciously responded. The musi- 
cal numbers included piano numbers by Mrs. J. B. Bubb, a 
pianologue by Mrs. R. H. Goodale and vocal numbers by 
Mrs. C. A. Shuey and Mrs. Eastman, accompanied by Mrs. A. 
J. F. Bateman. 

The reception was attended by a large number of the 
parishioners and their friends from the Claremont district 
and was one of the most enjoyable occasions in the history 
of the church. 


The Bishop and Standing Committee have given their con- 
sent to the fermation of the parishes of St. Clement’s and 
All Souls’ in Berkeley and the necessary details are being 
worked out in the organization of the two new parishes. 
An association of the Episcopal churches in Berkeley is a 
part of the new plan, by which it is hoped to keep the 
values of the old municipal policy. 


Mrs. Nouveau Riche: He’s getting on so well at school. 
He learns French and algebra. Now, Ronnie, say “How d’ye 
do” to the lady in algebra. 
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“<The Seal of Success” 


THE Munson School training 
will shorten your stay in sub- 
ordinate positions. Begin 
your course now. 


Munson School for Private Secretaries 


Lucite SmitnH, Founder 
= Phone Franklin 396 SAN FRANCISCO 600 Sutter Strect 
Day Sesswns—Daily except Saturday 
Evening Sessions—Mondays, Thursdays, 6:30-9:30 
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SAVINGS 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal, 
JUNE 30th, 1986 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds. rr 4,400,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $557,000.00, 
standing on Books at 1.00 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH... Wen Wand bea 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
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The Church Paper and Prophetic Leadership 


The above caption is the subject of an address recently 
given by Bishop McConnell before the Boston Wesleyan 
Association, in which address the Bishop appealed for a 
larger spirit of prophetic and educational leadership on the 
part of both official Church papers and those independently 
published. 

After stating that the Church must carry its message to 
the world through the power of persuasion rather than com- 
pulsion, he showed the necessity of extensive use of pub- 
licity methods in the Church of today. He went on to state 
that much of the informational and educational matter. of 
the Christian religion must reach our Church people through 
the medium of our Church papers. Every constituency of 
today must have its “official organ,” including the Church 
organizations. 

Bishop McConnell then went on to state that perhaps the 
greatest need in the Church of today is the prophetic func- 
tion of the religious press and the progressive spirit of 
spiritual leadership. He states that while this function can 
be performed with more freedom in an independent journal 
yet there is no reason why our official Church papers can 
not be both prophetic and progressive to a very large de- 
gree. It is earnestly hoped that this is true of our own 
Church papers, in order that our Church may be kept to 
the forefront of the moral and spiritual leadership of 
America. 

The following extracts from Bishop McConnell’s address 
will be found most stimulating and suggestive: 


“IT now turn to what is perhaps the most important con- 
sideration which I can bring to you this evening—the need 
of a degree of the prophetic quality in religious utterance. 
By ‘prophetic’ I mean the exaltation of the Christian ideals 
as over against the actual facts of particular times. 


“The need of prophetic utterance appears in the duty of 
the Church to occupy forward positions in the great debates 
in every generation over the realization of the human values 
in social contacts. Here the record of Zion’s Herald has been 
little short of glorious. Now, one of the outstanding bright 
spots was Gilbert Haven’s leadership of Zion’s Herald. What 
a disturbing figure Haven would be if he could be brought 
back and set to work on our modern social problems! He 
would meet the same criticism now that he met in his own 
day. He would move too fast! He would divert us from our 
proper work! He would be irritating to large givers! He 
would have round him in spite of himself a ‘lunatic fringe’ 
of irresponsible wild fellows who always troop after even 
the proclaimers of the soundest radicalism—and would have 
to say again that a reformer can not choose his own com- 
pany. The progressive has to associate with the hot-headed, 
the rattle-headed and the sore-headed. He can not help this 
any more than his conservative brother can help associating 
with the bone-headed. 


“A measurably independent journal has an opportunity 
that the more official type of organ does not have to do in 
some degree what Haven did. I do not mean by this to dis- 
parage official journals. When we think of all the factors 
an official editor has to keep his eye upon we may well 
congratulate ourselves on the progressiveness of our official 
journals, taken as a whole. When we consider the possibili- 
ties of interference by the swarms of meddlers who fancy 
they have a right to offer authoritative suggestions to Church 
papers, we wonder if every editor does not feel most of the 
time as did Berkeley when he arrived at a certain stage in 
his philosophy. He said that he ‘felt lost and embrangled in 
inextricable difficulties.’ I don’t believe that our official jour- 
nals were ever doing better work for religious advance than 
at present. The utterances of the ‘Contributing Editor’ are a 
constant delight to friends of spirtiual progress everywhere. 
I trust that the mention of two Advocates in particular will 
not seem to violate the proprieties. I suppose that the New 
York Christian Advocate would prefer some one other than 
myself to call it progressive, but nevertheless I will say that 
it is miles and miles ahead of what it was in the Buckley 
days, and that, moreover, wit h a defter touch of literary 
craftsmanship than the great General Conference leader pos- 
sessed. The other journal I think of is the Pittsburg Chris- 
lian Advocate, which when considered in the setting of its 


immediate industrial environment is one of the most pro- 
phetically-minded paper I know. 

“When all is said, however, the independent journal is re- 
lieved from bother about some considerations of which the 
official paper must not lose sight. I used to say that I never 
had heard the effect of church policies on the contributions 
of rich givers discussed in official Methodist circles. I shall 
have soon to revise that statement. For I am beginning to 
hear the odious question raised, haltingly and hesitatingly, 
but significantly nevertheless. I do not see that Zion’s Herald 
need trouble itself much with that question. The paper was 
founded for the main purpose of getting consideration for 
the more moral and spiritual issues on their own merits. 
We need at least one journal which is not expected always 
to keep in mind the effect of editorials on collections. 

“The worst obstacle to the progress of Christianity the 
world over is the glaring contradiction between the Christ 
ideal and the actual social, international and racial facts in 
modern, so-called Christian communities. America has be- 
come immensely powerful in material possessions. The only 
method that will make and keep America Christian is the 
fearless preaching of the social, international and racial re- 
sponsibilities of power, no matter whether the holders of 
the power like the preaching or not. It is all very well to 
talk about the pure and simple gospel, but if every man on 
earth were converted to what is called the pure and simple 
gospel without deliberate intent to carry that gospel out into 
all his human contacts we might find ourselves worse off. 
If, for example, we were to convert every man on earth and 
then leave him with the idea that war is not morally thread- 
bare, his conversion might merely make him a fiercer 
fighter.” 


Sugar and Water Christianity 


In an editorial comment upon a recent article in the 
Parish Bulletin of St. George’s Church, New York, the New 
York Churchman makes a plea for more virile presentation 
of Christianity in the following prophetic passage: 

“Here is a portrait that indeed needs to be recovered. 
Why it has been so largely obscured from the public eye 
when it is so clearly defined by His words recorded in the 
pages of the Gospel is difficult of explanation. Its loss ac- 
counts in no small degree, we suspect, for the alienation 
of so many of the finest types of people from our churches. 
For the recovery of that missing portrait would at once 
bring a new note, the true note of prophecy, into our 
preaching. And if ever the world and the Church stood in 
need of prophets they stand in that need today. All over the 
land congregations are weary of the preaching of ‘Sugar 
and Water Christianity.’ Those of intelligence and vision 
want in their pulpits that fearless, rugged virility which 
searches the heart and mind and which was characteristic 
of the preaching of the Old Testament prophets and of the 
life and teaching of Jesus. Such preaching might perhaps 
drive from our pews those comfortable ‘Christians who in- 


-variably find the application of Jesus’ ethics in their social 


relationship somewhat inconvenient; but it would bring 
hungering multitudes into them. 

“Prophets are always accounted mad; but how woefully 
the world needs such madness—a madness made vocal by 
a touch of coals from the altar of God on the prophet’s lips; 
akin to the madness of all true artists, whose vision of the 
ideal and whose longing for its realization drives them with 
an irresistible creative urge. 

“Let us be done with the pallid, sentimental Jesus of 
mediaevalism; let us have back the virile Jesus of history. 
We shall then know how truly it is a courageous, a heroic, 
a big brave thing to be a Christian.” - 


The further I have gone with my studies in community 
life the greater has become my appreciation of the oppor- 
tunity of the rural church, not as a stepping-stone, but as a 
definite, specialized field of service, as a profession, as a 
lifetime ministry. But it was not until I fell among the group 
of rural clergy of the Episcopal Church attending our Sum- 
mer School for Rural Ministers that I really began to have 
any hope for the rural church.—From a speech by a pro- 
fessor in a large mid-western university. 
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Class Rule in Churches 


The Rev. F. E. Reissig, a Lutheran minister in Rochester, 
New York, declared recently: “A church dare not be ruled 
by any one class of people or by any small group or by any 
one man. The people as a whole must determine its policy 
and work out its plans.” 

Wise words! And words that have a pertinent applica- 
tion to many Episcopal parishes in the United States. So 
many of our churches are ruled by “one class of people” 
and by “one man” and the fact militates seriously against 
the spiritual prosperity of all such churches. The solution 
of the problem is to so develop the church that the general 
givings of the congregation at large will reach a sum total 
capable of swinging the financial necessities of the church 
without primary reliance upon the monetary power of any 
individual or group of individuals within the congregation. 
This blessed state of affairs may be achieved, and readily so, 


if the rector of the parish is possessed of a requisite amount 
of backbone. Let him treat all men alike, rich and poor, 
high and low; let him demand, as a patent fact devoid of 
the necessity of elaboration, that the relative responsibility 
of all is of equal merit; let him avoid all appearance of 
sychophantism and, above all, the damaging reputation of 
being “a little friend of the rich’”—and the goal of congre- 
gational freedom will be attained within a few years of the 
inauguration of his pastorate. He will be criticized by “the 
small group”and by “the one man;” he may be accused of 
ill-temper, because he refuses to cater to the importance of 
the few who regard themselves with importance; but, he 
will win out in the long run. Clerical backbone—that is 
what is needed and that is about all that is needed. And 
reliance upon Christ, Who is forever against “special 
privilege,” will improve the quality of the backbone when 
the gristle is on the point of yielding!—The Witness. 


An Urgent Reform Needed in Our Church 


From an editorial in The Living Church 


One other comparison needs to be made. With 27,078 
more communicants than we had a year ago, the increase 
in clergy by whom to shepherd these is only seventeen. Not- 
withstanding this grave disproportion, the difficulty of ad- 
justing priests to work continues and many specific in- 
stances indicate the difficulty of a priest finding new work. 
There ought to be work for all the clergy on our rolls and 
for many more; but if we provide no way for bringing exist- 
ing clergy into touch with existing work, with what sort of 
grace can we appeal for more clergy? We have been inter- 
ested in the attempts of the Churchman to act as interme- 
diary in this work; but the continued excess of applicants 
for work above the opportunities for work offered shows 
the gravity of the situation and the necessity for dealing 
with it in an official manner. This, even more than the con- 
tinued disproportion between clergy and communicants, de- 
mands not only the serious study of the Church but the 
prompt provision of steps toward reform. 


May we be permitted to ask that this receive the early 
attention of the newly-chosen Presiding Bishop? It is a 
grave evil that has existed too long. We ought not to invite 
young men to take holy orders unless we are possessed of 
sufficient wit to find a way by which to enable them to exer- 
cise their priestly ministry after they shall have been or- 
dained. We strongly suspect that if Almighty God were 
accustomed to “talk back” in answer to prayers, His re- 
joinder to the Church’s prayer that He would send forth 
laborers into His harvest would be: “I keep sending them 
and you don’t know how to put them to work.” . 


There was a young student of Trinity, 
Who found the square root of infinity, 
But in counting the digits, 
He was seized with fidgets, 
So forsook science and took to divinity. 
—Journal of the British Astronomical Association. 
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“Conflagration Proof” 


Fire 

Tourist 
Automobile 
Registered 
Mail 


Insurance Company of America 


Newark Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW JERSEY 


All Casualty Lines 


Royal Indemnity Company 


ROLLA V. WATT, Manager Pacific Department 
+ ROYAL INSURANCE BLDG., San Francisco, Cal. 


| 646 Market Street Opp. Palace Hotel 


JET ANDREWS 


FISHER & CO. 


HATTERS SINCE 1851 


Also Overcoats $40 to $75 


~~ CHURCH EMBROIDERY 
ST. MARY’S GUILD 
Trinity Church, corner Gough and Bush Streets, San Francisco 


Meetings—Fridays from 2:00 to 5:00 p. m. 


Orders taken for Altar Cloths and Altar Linen 
surpiices, Hangings, etc. Address Mrs. William Ashburner, 


 McLAREN, GOODE & CO. 
444 California Street, San Francisco 


and at Portland and Los Angeles 
Correspondents in London, New York and other cities 


Rents 
Marine 
ROYAL Leasehold 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY Riot and 
Explosion 
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Che Pacific Churchman 


114 Kearny Street 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
of Gold, Silver, Brass, Bronze, Marble or Wood 


Mosaics, Stained Glass, Memorial Tablets 
and Honor Rolls, Chalices, Ciboria, Mon- 
strances, Candlesticks and Candelabra, Altar 
and Processional Crucifixes, Sanctuary 
Lamps, Articles for Private Devotion, Ro- 
saries, Medals and Crucifixes 

We offer the best material, skilled work- 
manship, artistic designs and the services 
of competent ecclesiologists. 


Charles P. Fox Co. 


Gorham Company Productions 
San Francsico, California 


R AY F oO R D’ S 
Dependable Drygoods 


Berkeley, Calif. 


| sore Ave. at Haste 


— 


BIBLES AND TESTAMENTS» 
PRAYER BOOKS AND HYMNALS 


Party Novelties and Decorations 


RADSTON’S 


2225 Shattuck Avenue, Opposite Hotel Whitecotton 


ACCURACY 


Two Phones—Berkeley 933 and A hheove 2520 
McHAFFIE’S DRUG STORE 
Vine at Shattuck Avenue North Berkeley 


PROMPT SERVICE PURITY 


Life Insurance Protection 


at Net Rates 


as offered by this Corporation, reduces the 
cost of providing for your dependents through 
an Ordinary Life or Limited Payment Life 
Policy. It reduces the cost of providing for a 
known future contingency through an Endow- 
ment Policy. It reduces the cost of providing 
a gift to be paid at your death to your parish 
or other Church organization in which you 
are interested. 


The net rates of this Corporation are available 
to clergymen and their families and to lay- 
workers and their families. 


All inquiries should be addressed to 


(Operated under the supervision of the 
Trustees of the Church Pension Fund) 


New York 


The Church Life Insuance Corporation 
| 14 Wall Street 


PERSONALITY PORTRAITS 


2039 SHATTUCK AVENUE, BERKELEY 
Telephone 3143 Hotel Berkeley 


‘HINK and SON, eid 


This space is contracted for in 
order to help a good cause along 


Telephone Berkeley 9100 


COAL and WOOD 


EAST BAY COAL COMPANY, Incorporated 


Corner Sacramento and Oregon, Berkeley, California 


FIRST-CLASS REPAIRING 


Telephone Berkeley 4054 


FRANCIS A. COLES 
DEPENDABLE SHOES 
2913-5 College 


Berkeley, California 


Benjamin H. Dibblee, President 


Church, It is o 


Thank offerings for recovery ty sickness 
legacies, are added to 


Saint Hospital 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Howard H. Johnson, M. D., Director 


Grace Kennedy, R. N., Superintendent of Training Schoo] 


Moderate Rates 
Approved by the American College 
of Surgeons 
Limited facilities for part-pay treatment 


. A limited general hospital of 200 beds, admitting all classes of 
patients except those suffering from communicable or mental dis- 
nized in 1871 under the auspices of the Episcopal 
a Board of Directors representing the 
Church authorities, with /" Chief Executive Officer and profes- 
sional staff. 


rated by 


ACCREDITED FOR INTERN TRAINING BY 
THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Modern deep X-ray therapy and all forms of Physiotherapy. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE ONLY PROTESTANT CHURCH HOSPITAL IN 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


I. C. Knowlton, Secretary 


special donations and 
the Fund for the Endowment of a Free Bed 
be known as the Bishop’s Bed. The Bishop of the Diocese will 
have the nomination of the ones who may use it. 


The offering at the morning service on the Sunday nearest Saint 
Luke’s Day (October 18) is added to the Fund. 
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